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seemed to fit the needs of American development. And if the doctrine of mutability of customs, beliefs, and institutions was disconcerting to the champions of "permanent institutions/' it was by the same token congenial to the growing number who frankly advocated change and adjustments to new needs and conditions. Moreover, as the discussion of "Social Darwinism" will make clear, Spencer's emphasis on laissez faire could be cited against reformers, and his emphasis on the survival of the fittest admirably suited the needs of the great captains of industry, who were crushing the little fellows when these vainly tried to compete with them.
The influence of the idea of evolution on the study of history was, in the nature of the case, bound to be quickly felt, for history dealt with the past, with origins, and with development. Before Darwin and Spencer, men like Bancroft, Parkman, and Motley had seen an orderly progress in the development of modem civilization and had ascribed this largely to the superiority of certain peoples and institutions in the competition with inferior ones. Fiske, whom Huxley advised to make historical writing the vehicle for promoting the doctrine of evolution, carried this conception even further. He traced the evolutionary development not only of language but of the Anglo-Saxon people from earlier stocks, andlie likewise taught that the political superiority of this people explained its contributions to such institutions as the town meeting and the federal type of oiganization. Convinced that historical changes, like physical ones, conformed to fixed and ascertainable laws, Fiske continued to relate American institutions to a process of political development that had been going on from the earliest phases. What he did on a popular level, Herbert Baxter Adams and his students at Johns Hopkins did in learned monographs that traced certain American institutions back to their "beginnings" in the German primeval forests. The work of John W. Burgess at Columbia illustrated the same tendency, and also showed how evolutionary ideas could be combined with the Hegdianism so influential among American thinkers.
In a more philosophic vein Henry Adams opened his course on medieval history at Harvard with primitive man and sought to find in evolution the law of history which Fiske and the Johns Hopkins group supposed they had discovered. Although one of his students, J. Lawrence Laughlin, believed that Henry Adams throughout his career actually insisted that human history must be treated as an evolution, this was